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SOME SOCIOLOGICAL PHASES OF THE MOVEMENT 
FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 1 



FRANK M. LEAVITT 
University of Chicago 



To one who studies the present movement for vocational educa- 
tion, and especially that phase of it which we designate "industrial 
education," the conviction becomes more and more firmly fixed 
that its impulse springs from those profound forces which seem to 
be impelling a general social advance and which are dominated by 
the desire to secure for the less prosperous half of the population a 
larger share in the good things of life. 

It is of especial importance to note that representatives of 
this less prosperous half are themselves contributing to the discus- 
sion and that they seem to be coming to the conclusion that their 
cause can be advanced only by securing a larger measure of social 
control of the people's institutions. They are also coming to feel 
and to say that they are entitled to a better opportunity for getting 
that contentment and comfort which should result from duty well 
done. To bring this about they are working for the establishment 
of minimum-wage boards, old-age pensions, industrial insurance, 
employers' liability laws, and adequate education for themselves and 
for their children. 

It is equally significant that representatives of the so-called 
ruling classes are frequently found to be working for essentially 
the same ends with the belief that, in this way only, there can be 
averted a struggle between employers and employed which, wanting 
a more equitable adjustment of present conditions, may be fraught 
with grave and destructive consequences. At all events it seems 
to be reaching the social consciousness that individual efficiency 
and the individual's sense of his responsibility to society must be 
enormously increased. 

In working out the solution of these complex problems there is 
probably no single institution in which society in general places as 
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much dependence as it does in the public schools. It is becoming 
evident, however, that an increasingly large percentage of all who 
are relying on the public schools in the emergency unhesitatingly 
express the opinion that the ideals of the schools must be modified 
if they are to play the important part in this social advance which 
they should. 

It is one of the curious things about our American educational 
system that, conceived in a spirit of socialism, so far as its organiza- 
tion and administration are concerned, it has tended, nevertheless, 
in its subject-matter and in its methods of instruction, to empha- 
size and to promote extreme individualism. Supported by funds 
raised by assessment on all the property of the community, and 
organized in such a way as to make possible, if not compulsory, the 
attendance of all children, presumably for the common good and as 
a sure foundation for social democracy, the ideals of the schools have 
centered the interests of the pupils on individual advance and on 
the ultimate attainment of conspicuous success in the competitive 
social and economic struggle rather than on the desirability of 
giving the largest possible service for the common good. 

Perhaps in no phase of recent scientific educational study has 
the purely individualistic ideal been more clearly seen than in the 
realm of child-study and psychology. It is not my purpose to state 
that such activity has been necessarily undemocratic, unsocial, or 
inadvisable. Quite the contrary, it can be shown that psychology 
has contributed in no small degree to the tremendous advance which 
education has made during the last quarter-century and that it has 
helped to bring into the schools the very elements which may be 
most effectively used in socializing education. So far as it has been 
worked over into terms of educational method, however, psychology 
has been distinctively individualistic. While social psychology — 
group psychology — is such a recent development that its technique 
and terminology are still in the making, it can hardly be doubted 
that its influence on public education is destined to be even greater 
during the next twenty-five years than the psychology of the indi- 
vidual on which we have thus far relied. It will demonstrate that 
our citizenship as a whole must be taught to have less interest in its 
rights and more in its duties; less thought for the possibility of 
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reaching eminent position for oneself and more for the desirability 
of securing the contentment and happiness of the less fortunate. 

I believe that the present movement for industrial education 
has important contributions to make to this socializing of popular 
education and it is to this phase of the movement that your atten- 
tion is asked. 

It is an oft-repeated statement, but one which must nevertheless 
be briefly discussed in this connection, that many educators are 
strongly opposed to the vocational motive in education. In a 
discussion recently published in a leading educational journal is 
found the following statement of the "bread-and-butter" principles 
as seen by the classicist: 

In obedience to popular clamor, [they] resolved to replace the literary 
education, which had held sway for centuries, by a study of exact science. 
They kept sternly in view the demands of the counting-house and workshop. 
We will not train the boy's mind, said they; we will pack his brain with 
useful facts. He shall not think; he shall remember. Strictly cut off from a 
knowledge of the past, he shall live solely in the present. Thus there will be 
no waste of force. A full pocket shall reward his industry, and if his head 
is empty of those general ideas which cumbered his father's, so much the 
better for him. He will get rich the more quickly. 

It seems to me that the distinction here drawn between the 
"cultural" and the "bread-and-butter" aim of education, with the 
conclusion that the latter is wholly to be avoided as sordid and 
mean, has a perfectly natural origin, a brief discussion of which is 
pertinent to our subject. When these ideals were in the making, 
and long after they had become well established, the vast majority 
of students came from those classes of society whose members were 
economically independent even if not actually wealthy. The 
pursuit of knowledge for the sake of increasing an assured income, 
already sufficient, or with hope of improving, financially, a career 
sure to be rewarded by an adequate living and by social distinction, 
was very properly considered sordid and unsocial. To use educa- 
tion merely as a means of enhancing one's opportunity of gaining 
a larger measure of the material things of life, or of controlling and 
exploiting one's fellow-beings, was indeed justly condemned. The 
result of such action could only be to increase the gap between the 
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rich and the poor, the able and the incompetent, the wise and the 
foolish, and therefore to disrupt society. 

Today, when universal education is our aim, "bread-and- 
butter" education for the masses of mankind will have exactly 
the opposite effect, will tend to bring the masses and the classes 
closer together, to secure unity in diversity by giving each a more 
genuine appreciation of and respect for the other. So far from 
being sordid and basely utilitarian, it represents one of the finest 
ideals which the human mind has conceived, and sets forth a 
philosophy of life which can be fully realized under no other con- 
ditions than complete solidarity. 

Another important social phase of the industrial education 
movement is that it is bound to have a profound effect on the whole 
system of popular education. This will be true whether our tradi- 
tional schools admit or reject the new forms of education. The 
conditions of industry are such that the employer can no longer 
afford to train his apprentices in the old way but must, instead, 
evolve new methods to meet the new conditions. Training must 
be had and if the schools refuse to give it the privately controlled 
schools will draw a large number of the youth away from the public 
schools, thereby greatly reducing the influence of the most potent 
socializing institutions of our times. What seems more probable, 
however, and what is infinitely more desirable, is that the more 
vital and direct methods which are being developed in connection 
with industrial training will modify and immensely improve the 
methods and ideals of general education. 

Indeed there seems to be little doubt that this will be the out- 
come, since vocational training is even now to be found in almost 
every part of our school system. Great activity is to be observed in 
the elementary schools, where retarded and discouraged children 
have been brought to see the meaning and the need of education by 
the utilization of the vocational motive, and have been led by more 
interesting and stimulating pathways to the door of the high school. 
The high schools have modified entrance requirements and have 
arranged and administered with whole-heartedness less extended 
courses for those needing them and have not only shortened the 
courses but have vitalized them as well by relating them to the 
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possible future vocations of the pupils. Separate schools have 
been established for those who for any reason cannot be cared for 
in the vocationalized classes of the elementary and high schools, 
and part-time continuation schools and classes have been formed 
for those who must work while they study. 

I am aware that some eminent educational authorities maintain 
that a complete separation of the education which is general and 
liberal from that which is special and vocational must be maintained 
for the success of either kind of education, but it seems to me that 
the evidences of the fallacy of this conception are to be found in 
scores of places today. It is not my purpose to deny the value of 
the separate industrial school or to insist that it is never necessary 
or advisable, but merely to affirm that it is possible and frequently 
highly desirable to develop together the vocational and the general 
to the infinite advantage of both, and, what is more pertinent to 
our discussion today, with much greater social benefit. 

In fact the present demand for the enlargement of the function 
of the public school, through the introduction of industrial educa- 
tion, is but another step in the evolution of this popular institution. 
The advance has always been brought about through the effects 
of those seeking social ends and the betterment of the people, and, 
as often, has been opposed by conservatism. In this onward 
movement it is clear that we have reached a crisis similar in 
principle to others which have periodically confronted popular educa- 
tion when an advance at last has become imperative and when such 
progress has been opposed by the ruling interest, whether wealth, 
aristocracy, or sectarianism. Unless we are to reverse all previous 
precedents, the schools will again widen their sympathies and will 
receive and instruct a still larger proportion of the country's chil- 
dren, thus greatly increasing their social value. 

Another sociological phase of industrial education is its relation 
to crime. That industrial education is to have an immense influ- 
ence in preventing juvenile delinquency is the belief of those who 
have studied faithfully the lessons taught by the reform schools 
and penitentiaries. Certainly nothing could be of greater social 
significance than the reduction of crime and especially crime for 
which society, rather than the delinquent, is mainly responsible. 
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It becomes entirely clear, as one studies the methods employed in a 
modern reform school and the records of those who have been 
discharged from these institutions, that the same kind of training 
for the boy before commitment would, in the large majority of 
cases, effectually remove him from the probability of delinquency. 
When taught the satisfaction of work well done; when made to 
see that the way through is infinitely better than the way around a 
difficult piece of work, even though it be rough manual work; 
when he has once experienced the pleasure of actually carrying his 
own weight, economically considered, he is far less likely to proceed 
by the devious ways resorted to by those whose wit has been 
developed more than their skill. That "joy in work" is no mere 
sentimental phrase becomes a conviction on carefully observing 
large numbers of reform-school boys engaged in their somewhat 
skilled occupations. 

It is obviously essential to the stability of society that intel- 
ligent contentment prevail throughout the group. One of the pur- 
poses of industrial education held, more or less consciously, by its 
advocates relates directly to the contentment of the masses. To 
my mind it is one of the most subtle and far-reaching aspects of 
the movement. We frequently hear the expression "social unrest." 
That social discontent exists no thoughtful person will doubt, 
whether he can assign the cause or not. It has been claimed that 
the schools are partly to blame because of the false ideals of pleasure 
which they have engendered. These ideals we are told give undue 
emphasis to the joys of consumption, the spending of money, and 
passive entertainment, and ignore almost entirely the sterner 
joy of useful productive work. 

Our courses of study seem to be so devised that they develop the 
child to the point where it can enjoy, intellectually and aesthetically, 
many of the things which cultivated people prize, beautiful sur- 
roundings in the home, music, art, poetry, the drama, and travel. 
This is well, but where such tastes are developed without equal 
attention being given to the development of ability to secure the 
means whereby the desires may be satisfied there is brought about 
an unbalanced condition which frequently leads to the conclusion 
that money is the one thing needed to secure happiness. The joy 
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of consumption, rather than the joy of production, is the end which 
they seek, in common, it must be admitted, with American society 
in general. It is believed that a rational plan of education which 
lays especial emphasis on the constructive activities will enable 
many to know the pleasures which come from such work and to 
turn to that for some if not a large part of their recreative entertain- 
ment, as well as to have a clearer appreciation of the substantial 
satisfaction which their daily work may yield. 

Finally industrial education is sociologically significant for 
what it is making possible in the way of collective control, that is 
control by the community, of the conditions of child labor. It is 
a matter of social concern that children are now being warped, 
degraded, killed, mentally, morally, and physically, by their early 
industrial experiences. It is of immense moment to the common 
welfare that these experiences are often wholly discouraging and 
unsatisfying to the young workers, thereby creating or strengthening 
the belief that work is a curse, a thing to be avoided as far as may 
be, and that the prizes of life are reserved for those who exploit 
rather than for those who serve. Industrial education is so suc- 
cessful in drawing attention to this matter that where such educa- 
tion is an established fact it is much easier to secure the extension 
of child-labor laws, the inauguration of systems of vocational 
guidance, the co-ordination of apprenticeship laws with those 
relating to education and child labor, and the establishment of 
minimum-wage commissions to fix and maintain suitable rates of 
compensation for children or minors. All these are of distinct 
social significance and the accomplishment of them will be impos- 
sible without a system of industrial education. In fact a thorough- 
going system of industrial education leads inevitably to vocational 
guidance, child-labor and apprenticeship laws, and public wage 
boards, and will serve to bind them together into a single function. 

In conclusion I would express the belief that the masses of 
people are beginning to take an active interest in, and to lend 
genuine aid to, the general social and educational advance. We 
must not overlook the fact that here we may receive the most 
loyal support, for, after all, the "masses" are essentially idealistic. 
More easily than others they will accept the program for social 
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betterment and will bear their share of the necessary sacrifice of 
personal ambition in order to realize the larger common good. 

Shall we doubt the truth of the statement that the masses are 
idealistic ? What of the ages when the masses were bent on the 
achievement of the "beauty of holiness" ? True, the theology of 
that day taught that this was to be attained only by submission 
to the sorrows and trials of the present life, but with what patience 
was the submission given! Later, in the patriotic struggle for the 
independence of the fatherlands, and for the liberty of the people, 
who were the idealists ? Who gave much and, gaining only a little, 
were yet glad ? 

In the great problem which confronts civilization today, the 
working-out of right relations between man and man, these same 
"masses" will be the first to accept the conditions of advance and 
to work and sacrifice for it. 

I repeat that I believe that industrial education, so far from 
being a narrow utilitarian movement, allies itself with the broadest 
and I may say the most spiritual movement of the century, the 
promotion of genuine brotherhood. Brotherhood is possible only 
where there is frankly accepted the ideal of unity in diversity. If 
the family means anything it means equal consideration, respect, 
love, and safety for its several members, even though the members 
vary greatly in ability, aptitude, interests, activity, and successes, 
as success is measured by the world's standards. Here are found a 
common love, a common interest, a common sharing in any good 
that comes to the family, a great satisfaction that all are not 
exactly alike, that each can contribute something peculiarly his 
own, yet all the members together form one family. 

Unity in diversity: this is also the keynote of industrial educa- 
tion. Its promoters are learning to treat with equal respect, and 
to strive equally hard to administer to, the needs of the future 
factory worker, the future accountant, the future electrician, or 
the future engineer. I believe that one of the best values of the 
movement will be found in the lesson it teaches to general education, 
that real education consists, after all, in creating a curiosity, a 
consuming desire to find out, and that this curiosity may be excited 
in diverse ways but most effectively by recognizing the peculiar, 
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individual tastes or talents and from a sympathetic development 
of those peculiar, individual interests reaching out in ever-widening 
circles of related and interrelated interests. And, if education 
learns to dignify all vocational life by giving it consideration in its 
various forms and relations, who shall say that this will not have a 
profound influence in helping us as a nation to develop a unity of 
purpose out of the wonderful diversity of conditions and oppor- 
tunities which our country affords and of which we are justly 
proud, and which, in a social democracy, should somehow be made 
to administer to the common good ? 



